CHAPTER VII
THE WORKING AND THE END OF WEIMAR     . FEDERALISM
(j) After the political consolidation of the post-igsg regime the States could hardly represent more than different political shades in the administration of national policy. Even so, their dependence on the local electorate) and their practical importance in administration,, was enough to produce a centralist reaction, supported mainly by the forces of Big Business. (2) The final blow came from the Great Depression. It deprived the States of most of their actual autonomy and reduced them to mere executive organs of the dictatorial national government. Hitler did at first what all his right-wing predecessors had done ; he appealed to the traditionalist forces in the German states. But meanwhile he abolished the last vestiges of their state autonomy} and used the empty shells as administrative units, delegating all real power to the nominees of the Central government. (5) In deciding whether Germany before Hitler was a real Federation^ a dear distinction must be drawn between the political ideology of the Weimar Constitution and the actual development of German political life, especially after 1923. In theory the defenders of the iprp Constitution thought federal" ism compatible with national homogeneity and a highly centralised economics in the style of a Western and Central European state. In practice the democratic constitution served merely as a screen for the rule of military forces and Big Business, and Federalism as an excuse to deflect attention from the rapid progress in extreme centralisation.
(a) GENERAL POLITICAL CONDITIONS DURING THE LAST YEARS OF THE PARLIAMENTARY REPUBLIC
After the transitional period from 1919 to 1924 the German Republic was to enjoy only five years of normal constitutional life. This period opens with the abolition of the State of Emergency, and with the Dawes Agreement in 1924, and ends with the introduction of the Young Plan, when Schacht, President of the Reichsbank, compelled the removal of a federal Minister of Finance who, though supported by the government and a parliamentary majority, was unwelcome to the big financiers. The period was characterised, in international policy, by the name of Stresemann, and was associated with wishful thinking about a thoroughly conservative and bourgeois, but at the same time peaceful and non-imperialist, Germany, It is not the task of this book to deal with the highly complicated problem of the " other Germany ". But as that issue is strongly contested in Britain, and as any investigation of the iitfernal conditions of a country is bound to have certain implications for the interpretation of its international policies, it might be remarked that, in